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Kant, that " a state of war is the natural condition of independent crowds, 
and would be their normal state but for the impediments placed in their 
way." " It is not the cause of war," he says, " that requires to be sought, 
but the cause of peace" (p. 268). 

Following this train of thought he argues " it is ultimately only force 
that preserves peace between similar crowds, and that kind of force can 
not be provided except by an over-crowd " (p. 272), the formation of which 
"is the only force by which war can be banished" (pp. 276-7). In this 
he is apparently not only upholding the formation of an international 
"League to Enforce Peace," but is also assuming that international 
armies and navies will be the only weapons such a League can wield. To 
this last point not all who wish for the establishment of such a League 
will agree ; for it may well be that a new weapon, equally effective and less 
cruel than war, will be found in thoroughgoing international ostracism. 

Enough has been said to indicate the interest of the book ; this review 
would be inadequate, however, did it not refer to the wealth of illustration 
from current affairs, and the brilliant and often witty suggestions found 
from time to time in its pages ; as, for instance, where our author suggests 
(p. 148) that, as kings are needed, we call in " the aid of science to direct 
the breeding of a truly royal race"; and where he argues (p. 116) that 
" if sin be defined as an action done by an individual to the detriment of 
the crowd to which he belongs, and the latest category of sins is certainly 
of that sort, it follows that an individual [who is a crowd-representative], 
who in fact incorporates his crowd and can not act but in conformity 
with it, can not sin. A king, therefore, can do no wrong when he is 
acting publicly as king; whilst constitutional securities prevent him from 
publicly acting in any other way. Thus, too, the Pope is of necessity in- 
fallible, from the point of view of his crowd, when he speaks ex cathedra 
and de fide, that is to say, under the restrictive control of all those securi- 
ties which in fact provide that he shall voice the sentiments of the crowd 
which he officially incorporates." 

Henry Eutgers Marshall 
New York City 

Trends of Thought and Christian Truth. John A. W. Haas. Boston: 

Kichard G. Badger. 1915. Pp. 314. 

The point of view of this fresh metaphysical orientation is suggested 
by the title : the Christian fundamentals are " truth "; the doctrines of pres- 
ent-day philosophy are " trends of thought." The discussions are calm and 
fair, and show a wide range of reading; but they do not undertake to 
establish the Christian position. That is taken for granted. The book is 
not properly an apologetic, being written, not for the independent in- 
quirer, but for the orthodox believer who wishes to know how the newer 
philosophical thought of the day bears upon his faith. To others the in- 
terest of the book is likely to be largely in the frank way in which it recog- 
nizes the importance of "modern logical positions" — afield so scandalously 
neglected by some metaphysicians. 
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In pursuance of his aim the author reviews in succession the claims of 
mathematics, induction, hypothesis and trial, mechanics, biology, psychol- 
ogy and sociology to furnish the norms of truth, and evaluates each of 
them on the basis of the needs of Christian belief and life. The prestige 
of mathematics, based upon its accuracy and great constructive range, 
he finds to be greatly abated by recent criticism, which shows that it is 
based more upon postulates of reason than upon existential facts. Hence 
" mathematics can not claim to dictate to religious experience or think- 
ing." Induction he reduces to the " arrangement of phenomena according 
to a constant." The ordinary use of it he considers to be unduly narrow, 
in that it assumes that the " constant " must be quantitative, i. e., in the 
material order, whereas the constants of Christianity, which have a place 
for induction, are the religious consciousness (internal) and a real revela- 
tion (external). In this field the author encounters narrow sailing when 
he attempts to justify the use of analogy to establish cosmic design and 
yet exclude it from the interpretation of Christianity as compared with 
other religions. Hypothesis " has and can lead Christian thinking to new 
possibilities and fresh vistas," but the author thinks the "conjectural 
imagination" has been abused (through "a wrong naturalistic presuppo- 
sition ") in the historical criticism of the Bible. The value of the concept 
of mechanism is recognized within limits. The objection is raised, how- 
ever, that it is fundamentally static, whereas Christianity is progressive. 
The value of the evolutionary idea is recognized, also, but the determinism 
based upon the sole sway of environment, heredity, and variation is re- 
jected. "There can be no toleration on the part of Christianity," says 
President Haas, "of any evolution which is its own beginning and con- 
tinuation, and of any creation which has its origin in a process, but not 
in God " (pp. 121 ff). As to the psychological investigation of religion, 
though it arouses his interest and sympathy, yet he denies that judgments 
based upon it can be final; for, if so, religious ideas and ideals would 
have no independent worth, and there would be " no freedom for faith." 

The second part of the volume contains careful reviews of absolutism, 
mysticism, pragmatism, neo-vitalism, and neo-realism, in all of which 
more or less good is found, but none of which is wholly approved. 
Eucken's system is the one most acceptable. As to absolutism, Dr. Haas's 
judgment is that " we are safe only when we maintain a transcendent God 
. . . immanent by presence and effects, but not in essence and being." 
Pragmatism is approved in so far as it stands for development, for hy- 
pothesis and trial in experience, and for emphasis upon values and free- 
dom; but it is condemned for its common allegiance with pluralism and 
naturalism, its disparagement of sovereign ideas, and its undermining of 
religious authority. William Forbes Cooley 

Columbia University. 



